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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

On Recent Editions of Plautus. 

The two new Pitt Press editions of Plautus— Stichus, by C. A. M. Fennell, 
and Efidicus, by J. H. GRAY — bring the following notes in point. 
Stichus 419-20: 

Ere si ego taceam seu loquar, scio scire te 
Quam multas tecum miserias mulcaverim. 

Dr. Fennell's note on mulcaverim is : " plainly corrupt," which I take to be 
English for Ritschl's " Emendationem exspectat verbum haud dubie corrup- 
tum." Fennell therefore proposes mussaverim, which is shown to make very 
good sense — altogether too good! Plautus tried, at any rate, to be humorous. 
We can English this by translating 'how many evils I have buffeted with you,' 
but the Latin has an underlying bit of wapa irpoadotiiav. The element of 'gag' 
must also be reckoned with ! Slaves and parasites were the kicked and cuffed 
clowns of the ancient comedy, and so they were always talking of kicking 
and cuffing somebody else. This began with Thersites (Homer, B 265, 231), 
and was ever after a stock comic feature (cf. Tyrrell's note in ' Cicero in his 
Letters,' Fam. IX 20. 1). I note the following examples in the Stichus where 
Gelasimus or Stichus talk about beating or being beaten : 

vs. 191 : ei hercle verbo lumbos defractos velim ; 

vs. 436: me in culpa habeto, nisi probe excruciavero <diem>; 

vs. 613 : Edepol te hodie lapide percussum velim ; 

vs. 751 : vapulat peculium. 

Accordingly, I should interpret Placidus's gloss of mulcanttm aerumnas by 
misere viventem; aerumna est miseria (cited by Goetz) as harking back to this 
Plautus passage. 
Stichus 425 : 

cadum tibi veteris vini propino. 

Fennell's note is: "'I drink to your health a cask of old wine,' i. e. I wish 
you much happiness." Scarcely. This 'cask' makes its appearance again in 
vs. 647 : 

cadum modo hinc a me hue cum vino transferam, 

and in vs. 665 : 

hoc <sc. vinum> mihi dono datumst. 

This is followed immediately on the part of Sagarinus with the words (vs. 666) 

Quis somniavit aurum ?, 

annotated by Fennell: "Though the point is not clear, it is idle to alter." 
The point is perfectly clear : Stichus had asked his master for a holiday (vs. 
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421). The master not only gave the holiday, but said (vs. 425): 'I'll give you 

a jug of old wine to drink my health in.' For this sense cf. L. and Sc, s. v. 

•xpoirivu II 3, and L. and Sh., s. v. propino I. C. In vs. 645-6 (punctuating 

with a comma after venit) Stichus says : * I'll put this jug that is yonder (hinc 

a me) into me (hue)' doubtless with a simultaneous pat of his paunch. In vs. 

666 Sagarinus finds it impossible to believe that the jug is a gift and says: 

'You must have been dreaming' (Quis somniavit aurum? 1 ). Seyffert's fairly 

satisfactory emendation, Quis homo donavit vinum, violates the principle of 

lectio difficilior and does not follow too closely the ductus litterarum. Note 

Ter. Phorm. 67 montes auri pollicens. 

Vs. 579 : 

Set ita ut occepi narrare vobis. 

Here Fennell as well as the Teubner critical edition 2 (Goetz) print as if the 
beginning of the scene had fallen out, and Goetz says: "Initium scaenae 
intercidisse Acidalius vidit." The MSS read sed ita quod. Bothe seems to 
have suggested sed (id quod). This is, I believe, the correct reading. Gelasi- 
mus had left the stage with vss. 503-4: 

certumst amicos conuocare, ut consulam 
qua lege nunc med esurire oporteat. 

He returns with 579-80: 

set id quod occepi narrare vobis ; quom hie non adfui 
cum amicis deliberaui iam et cum cognatis meis. 

' But as I was telling you : in my absence I've been talking,' etc. There is no 
need to imagine any break before 579. In Poenulus 470 Antamoenides enters 
the stage for the first time with the words ita ut occepi dicere ' by the way.' At 
Stichus 480, ut occepi narrare is ' as I was saying.' If we compare Trinummus 
897 ita ut occepi . . . dicam, with Rudens 1065 ita ut occepi dicere, we know 
that the full formula was ita ut occepi dicere, dicam, etc. It is obvious in the 
above interpretation that vs. 579 was addressed to the audience. Gelasimus 
does not, indeed, become aware of the presence of Pamphilippus and Epi- 
gnomus till vs. 582, and the vobis of vs. 579 cannot refer to them, but to the 
audience, as in vs. 220 sq., where he auctions himself off to the audience. 
Entirely parallel in dramatic treatment with vss. 503-4, where Gelasimus goes 
to consult his relations, and vs. 579 sq., where he announces the result of his 
consultations, are vss. 400-1, where he goes off to rub up his best jokes from 
his (impromptu) commonplace-book, and vs. 449 sq., where he returns from that 
errand. A word needs to be said finally on my preference for the reading sed 
id QUOD accepi etc. The MSS read quod, and I note as parallels Miles 749 
nunc quod occepi, opsonatum pergam ; Persa 114 mane quod tu occeperis 
negotium agere, id totum procedit diem ; and with coepi, Casina 701 Nam quor 
non ego id perpetrem quod coepi etc. Closer parallels in Cicero are brought 
by Brix to Trinummus 897, Rose. Amer., §52 illud quod coepimus videamus 
(cf. §91 ut coepi dicere). Poen. 470, however, cited above, would make for 
ita ut, but id quod is somewhat rearer the MSS. 

*! compare for this interpretation Merc. 950 Eho quae mi somnias, Hie homo non sanust 
cf. infra, p. 363, n. 2). 
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Stichus 687-8 : 

nam hinc quidem 

hodie polluctura praeter nos iam dabitur nemini. 

The MSS (BCDF) read praetor nos iactura, and Goetz regards iactura = 
°luctura and so writes polluctura after praeter nos. Instead, I believe we are to 
see in iactura a gloss of polluctura. I compare Caes. B. G. 6. 12. 2 (cf. B. C. 
3. 112. 10) magnis iacturis pollicitationibusque perduxerant, and define iacturis 
by 'bait,' deriving perhaps from the locution semen iacere (Varro iactare), or 
by 'boast, boastful promise'; cf. iactare, se iactare 'boast, make ostentatious 
display.' This collocation of words makes strongly for the relation I proceed 
to establish between polliceor and polluceo. L. and Sh. define polluctura for this 
passage by 'sumptuous feast' The meaning clearly is 'not a sup <of wine> 
shall any one get but us.' The citations for polluceo show that the verb 
specially denoted ' vow, offer a tithe to Hercules.' This tithe would be some- 
times large and sometimes small. In Stichus 233 Gelasimus begs a good price 
for himself at the auction : ut, decumam partem Herculi polluceam ; and 
that tithe would surely have been a small one. 1 It seems to me that we must 
not separate polluceo from polliceor 'promise.' The variation licet \lucet was 
patterned on libet\lubet, and °luceo 'promise, boast, make boastful display' 
was conformed to luceo 'shine.' In Rud. 1418-19: 

vos quoque ad cenam vocem 
ni daturas nil sim neque sit quidquam pollucti domi, 

I translate ' except I have nothing to give, and not a bite in the house.' Rud. 

425: 

non ego sum pollucta pago, 

seems to be used in the sense of taking 'two bites of a cherry' — 'I'm not a 
bite for the whole county,' or, more nearly in the sense of polliceor, ' I do not 
offer myself to the whole county.' At Curculio 193 polluctus virgis servos is 'a 
slave who has been promised a beating.' There remains in Plautus only 
obsonate pollucibiliter (Most. 24) where the sense of ' richly, splendidly ' seems 
to obtain, and pollucte prodigus, supposed to be a fragment (ap. Fest., p. 229 
Mull.). I should therefore, in the light of what has been brought forward, 
define polluctura by 'earnest' and pollucere by 'vow.' 
Stichus 689 : 

nosmet inter nos ministremus MONOTROPI. 

Here L. and Sh. define by ' of one kind, single,' which is objectionable as a 
definition of this Latin anai; Tisy. This compound means ' each having one 
turn, turn-about.' We might define by ' simple ' (cf. L. and Sc, s. v. fiovdrpoKoc 
II, and Eur. Andr. 289), taking Tpdiroc in its figurative sense. 
Stichus 715 : 

age si quid agis, accipe inquam : NON HOC inpendet publicum. 

1 Was not the worship of Hercules in a moribund condition? The Potitii turned it over to 
the public slaves, and were themselves brought low (Liv. 1. 7, 14). This seems, perhaps, a 
fair inference from the Varro citation of Macrobius, III 12. 2 maiores solitos decimam Herculi 
uouere nee decern dies intermittere quin pollucerent ac populum arrvixfioXov cum corona laurea 
dimitterent cubitum. 
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Here Ritschl has corrected the MS readings (C has inpendW) to nam hoc 
inpendit, which L. and Sh., s. v. impendo (init.), seem to interpret as ' for the 
public stands this expense.' The objections to this interpretation are that 
the MSS must be altered slightly to give it, and the wine was not at the 
public expense, unless very remotely as being the gift of Stichus's master. 
I propose, instead, to read with the MSS, interpreting as follows : ' there is no 
grave public question impending.' The point would then lie in the reference 
to Stichus's pompous military air : he had given out in vs. 702 sq. the command 
of the provinces of the feast, and Sagarinus called him (vs. 705) stratege noster! 
The point is not very acute, but the other interpretation is not better in that 
respect. Inpendere is elsewhere used twice by Plautus : Epid. 83 in te inpen- 
dent, and 135 inpendet pectori. Some importance may be given to the fact 
that Plautus does not use inpendere, unless it be kept in this passage, though 
he does use derivatives, e. g. inpendio, Aul. 18. 

I turn now to the consideration of some questions, mainly of text-criticism, 
that attach to the Epidicus. Prof. Gray's edition is responsible for these 
notes, for his typography brings insistently before one's eyes the places that 
have been treated by the emenders. My own standpoint is that of a defender. 
I believe it cannot be too much insisted on that emendation in Plautus ought 
to follow the principles of emendation in prose authors, and the metre ought 
to be used as a corrective of emendation, not to suggest it. When the text 
has been thus constructed, sound metrical conclusions can be drawn. This 
conservative course should be specially followed in the Cantica, where the 
music helped to carry the metre. I take for illustration of my general drift 
vs. 361 : 

is adornat <ad>veniens domi extemplo ut maritus fias, 

where the <ad> may well have fallen away by haplography, and its suiting 

the metre is entitled to the negative interpretation of not throwing a fair 

correction out of court. Very different is vs. 714, where non ittuc of the MSS 

has been corrected by Muller (PI. Pr., p. 357) to nonpol. It were fair, perhaps, 

to drop illuc as having crept in from the verse below. So we might write the 

line : Abi modo intro. Per. Ei non [illuc] temerest. adserva istum, Apoe- 

cides, recognizing hiatus between intro and ei. There is no justification I can 

imagine for inserting/^/, except some theory of avoiding hiatus. 

I pass now to a more specific consideration of individual passages, massing 

first those that seem to me to have been treated most amiss. 

Vs. 19: 

Ep. mitte ilia ac responde hoc (Goetz). 

ut id mi responses (Ussing 1 ). 

Here A reads utiixaerescostenta - , B reads ut illi respon di, and so J, 
with omission of DI. UT ILLA respondeas of F and the editio princeps (Z) is 
plainly an attempt to construe. I propose ut Mae res cosentant 2 ' so that your 
facts agree,' the chaffing answer to the previous question : quid tibi vis dicam 

1 It may be noted that responses is hardly a common word in Plautus, as Gray says, and the 
four cases cited by L. and Sh. seem to be all. 
3 For cosentiant. Cf. Brix, Trin. 41, on the doublet evenant II eveniant. 
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nisi quod est ? The difficult form costentant of the MS got its st perhaps from 
a gloss co[>i]stent, which would have the same meaning. This is a rare word 
in Plautus (consentit, Cas. 59), but occurs in the form cosentiant in the epitaph 
of one of the Scipios. 1 We are in this case able to trace the genesis of the 
totally variant reading of B. In the phrase ut illae res cosentant a marginal 
gloss respondeant took the place of cosentant, and by haplography came ut 
illae respondeaT, whence B's UT IIXI Respon DI. 2 
Vss. 144, 145 : 

nam ni ante solem occasum e lo — 

meam domum ne inbitas. tu te in pristinum. 

The attempt has been made to fill out these broken verses. Gray adopts 
Ussing's e loculis prompseris (144) and proieceris (145). The only Plautine 
passages bearing on the first point are As. 181 de pleno promitur, and True. 
603 ex pectore promam, and the first is more nearly comparable. Plautus 
does not use loculi in the sense of 'purse.' The objections to proieceris are 
that Plautus combines with pistrinum (MS pristinum) only tradere, and trahere. 
Francken (Mnemos. 7. 184-209) suggests for vs. 144 edolaveris and for 145 ipsus 
conferas ; but edolaveris is not Plautine and does not make good sense ; ipsus 
conferas is as good as any other suggestion that has been made. I suggest 
that the attempt to mend these verses be given up. In elo (Z zku) I believe 
we are to find an interjection, i. e. eho? I compare Bacch. 444 provocatur 
paedagogus: eho senex minumi preti ne attigas puerum istac causa etc. 
Examples with eho at end of the line are Poen. II 28 atque eho Mirari noli 
etc. (cf. 1 120), and Pseud. 1185 eho Mitte. That eho is extra-metrical (like 
Gr. fyev <psv, Aesch. Agam. 1 307) is shown in Trin. 933 : 

Eho 

An etiam Arabiast in Ponto. 

Cf. 944. I suggest, then, the following treatment by aposiopesis, vs. 144 : 

unde lubet : nam ni ante solem occasum — Eho 
meam domum ne inbitas. tu te in pistrinum — 

If the metre must be completed for vs. 144 one could read eho <cave E'pidice> 
(cf. True. 476 eho | Pithe | cium. Face ut adcumbam, and Bacch. 444, just 

1 See Merry's Selected Fragments, p. 5. 

2 For res respondeant we have a warrant in Lucretius 4. 167 res sibi respondent etc.; cf. 
also Quint. 6. 3. 48 quia raro verba belle respondeant. The substitution of respondi for 
respondeant is, in view of the separation, perhaps to be explained thus : the gloss was 
responde illis 

cosenta— th ; or perhaps rhspondea - was misread °dia— , and after the loss of A — the 
separation ensued. 

3 It seems not unlikely that a carelessly made A might be read lo. Gray seems to imply 
that the MSS read e loc, and then we might take lo as a mistake for h followed by an 
imperfect o. The same thing seems to have taken place in Merc. 950, where the MS reading 
is (B) elo que nisomnias, which I would correct to eho, quae mi somnias (eia, quae mihi etc., 
Goetz). The metre will come right by reading ehd (~l) [or eho tul] with protraction. 
Camerarius reads eho quae tu. An emendation here suggests itself for Capt. 788 Sed 
Ergasilus est ne hie procul quem video? <_ohe~> (Schoell). Easier would be video eho 
(sometimes written eo). Then the next verse would be punctuated (Conlecto quidemst pallio), 
quidnam acturust. 
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cited); but it is not easy to complete 145, whereas the explanation by 
aposiopesis suits the tone of the passage precisely. 
Vs. 284 sq.: 

Ep. Turn tu igitur calide, si quid acturus age. 

Cum lenone quae opus sunt facto. Pe. Quid iam? Ep. Ne te censeat. 

This is Goetz's reading. Goetz has himself made the break by a transposition 
which involves him in fresh difficulty. In the old editions there stands after 
vs. 284 : 

285 Pe. Rem, hercle, loquere, Ep. et reperi, haec te qui abscedat suspitio (288) 

286 Pe. sine me scire. Ep. Scibis, audi. Ap. sapit hie pleno pectore (289) 

287 Ep. Opus est homine, qui illo argentum deferat pro fidicina (290) 

288 Nam te illo non aeque opus facto 'st. Pe. quid jam ? Ep. Ne te censeat 

(285) 

289 Fili causa facere. Pe. Docte. Ep. Quo ilium ab ilia prohibeas (286) 

290 Ne qua ob earn suspitionem difficultas eveniat (287). 

In this version vs. 288 (285) is perfectly readable, and there is no dislocation 
whatever of the sense, so far as I can see. But we must now consider 
the MS reading of this verse. B™ 2 reads Na TELONON eque opus facto st, 
and J nam te lo (sup. vers. fiLLO) non eque etc.; F : Nam te illo. Out of 
this Goetz has got cum lenone quae opus sunt facto, and a poor joint with his 
previous line. 1 Far preferable is the reading of F (B 2 J) : nam te illo non 
<a>eque opus facto st, with te illo (sc. deferre) repeating the qui illo — deferat 
of vs. 290, construed as subject of opus est, and repeated in a somewhat 
tautological facto. 
Vs. 315: 

Conducere aliquam fidicinam sibi hue domum 

Dum rem divinam faceret, cantareft] sibi. 

Goetz corrects the end of vs. 315 to quae hodie domi, the corruption being 
presumably due to a haplography in "die do. I do not see why sibi should 
have been picked up from the next verse and have destroyed quae, as Goetz's 
reconstruction assumes. Gray follows Ussing and supplies ut at the end of 
the verse to govern cantaret. I propose, instead, to read cantare with F, a 
purpose infin. after conducere 'fetch,' an original verb of motion. 2 This 
involves reading cantare. For this compare dicere 3 (Ter. Andr. 23), ducere 
(ib. 613?) and ductare (Ep. 351), facere (Capt. 894), with quantity explained 
below, p. 370 and note. If one wishes to justify this lengthening in a histor- 
ical way, it may be done as follows : Comedy has the ablative types rete, reti, 
but also rete (cf. Gray's Introd., p. xx), whence come pairs like ordine \ ordine, 
tempore \ tempore? etc., and a vigorous writer like Plautus would doubtless not 
have strained now and then at ducere J ducere, etc. 

!Just the bearing of Goetz's words: "versus olim in margine suppleti sunt,unde initium 
truncatum repetendum," I confess I cannot see. 

2 The terminal ace. domum after conducere implies this interpretation. 

3 Explained differently by Klotz, Altrom. Metrik, 267. 

4 Not granted by Klotz, 1. c, p. 44. At Cas. 318 uxore is removed by reading uxoren. 
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Vss. 389-91 : 

vel quasi egomet quidum fili causa coeperara 
ego me excruciare animi quasi quid filius 
meus deliquisset med erga. 

So the MSS ; but 

velut egomet dudum . . . 
animi med excruciare etc. 

Goetz, after Fuhrmann. If we assume the original condition of the MSS to 
have been as follows, the genesis of the corruption can be easily traced : 

389 velut egomet qui dum fili causa coeperam 

390 med excruciare animi quasi quidem filius 

There was a confusion of qui dum fili (389) with quidem filius (390), whereby 
quasi moved up to a place between egomet and qui dum, and there was then 
a contamination of velut and quasi 1 ; egomet (389) was attracted by med (390), 
and so the initial ego me resulted. For the combination of quasi and quidem 
cf. Cas. 319 quasi venator tu quidem es ; Poen. 601 et quidem quasi etc. As I 
propose to read the verses the interpretation would be : 'myself, to wit : how 
I began,' etc. Quidum in the interrogative sense {=quo modd) is found at 
Most. 732. 
Vss. 492-3 : 

Bellator, vale ! 
Euge ! euge ! Epidice! frugi's: pugnas ti <bene>. 

So Goetz. A reads homo es for bene. Goetz cleverly suggests that this is a 
gloss or supplement to frugi s, cf. vs. 693 frugi's tu homo Apoecides. I do 
not, however, accept this. Plautus uses frugi fifteen times in the predicate 
with esse without any substantive — once even as a feminine : quae frugi esse 
volt, As. 175 2 — and if homo were a gloss, there was no need to repeat es. 
Instead, I would see in pugnas ti homo es a corruption of pugnis tu<.n?> 
homo es. For exegesis there would then be one of two possibilities, taking 
pugnis tu homo es with Qui me emunxisti mucidum, pugnis being in either case 
abl. of means — 1st in the physical sense: this unpleasant action is affirmed to 
have been performed for Periphanes with the fist 3 ; or 2d, pugnis is to be 
taken in the sense of ' whopper.' We know that in the Comedy of Manners 
the battles were all sham; and the use of pugnis of the exertions of Epidicus 
would have been suggested by bellator in the previous verse. As to the first 
interpretation, Plautus plays frequently on the physical sense of emungere, 
e. g. Cas. 391 At tu ut oculos emungare ex capite per nasum tuos; Most. 
1 108 sq.: 

Th. Prope med emunxti. Vr. Vide sis, satine recte : num mucci fluont. 
Th. Immo etiam cerebrum quoque omne mi e capite emunxti meo. 

1 1 note at Asin. 838 the collocation ut quasi— si. 

2 The instances are As. 498; Aul. 719; Bacch. 370, 665; Capt. 269; Cas. 562; Mil. 1360; 
Most. 133; Pers. 454 (cf. 841); Poen. 721,963, 1098; Trin. 441, 1182. 

3 Perhaps this violence may have been suggested by the idiom pectere pugnis (Men. 1017). 
It is easy to account for the separation of pugnis from its verb by imagining a drastic 
gesture. Cf. Cure. 726 hisce (sc. pugnis) ego si tu me inritaveris, Placidum te hodie reddam. 
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In favor of the latter interpretation, which I myself prefer, I cite True. 486 

Qui . . . condemnati falsis de pugnis sient. Pugna was Latin for ' fish-story.' 

Vs. 567 : 

Fac videam, si mea, si salva mea sit. 

So Goetz. B reads simevissw I propose to read : fac videam si me vis 
*VISSE NUM (m)ea sit. Per. Eho istinc Canthara. In this reading *visse is a 
short form of vidisse, warranted in general by such forms as °traxe (Trin. 743, 
with Brix's note) ; ausim is a similar (aorist) form to a stem in -d. ea sit has 
been lost in B by a haplography with eo (eho) istinc, but J preserves sit followed 
by ne, replacing perhaps the lost num. 1 

I call attention here to the construction of vis with the perf. infin., though so 
far as the form is concerned, vis-se is like da-re esse. With the pass, infin. the 
ellipsis of the verb esse is the rule (Gildersleeve-Lodge, 280 c). The Roman 
point of view can be seen from Quint. 9. 3. 9 utimur et verbo pro participio : 
'magnum dat ferre talentum,' tamquam 'ferendum,' et participio pro verbo: 
* volo datum.' This standing ellipsis goes back to the prehistoric origin of the 
construction : datum is in Quintilian's example an infinitive, the Lat. supine 
(after verbs of motion). The genesis of the inflected infinitive, for it amounts 
to this, is the same as of the gerundive from the dat. infin. in -doe (cf. my art. in 
Am. J. Phil. XV, p 221 2 ). I illustrate by the following examples (from L. and 
Sh.) : Cure. 335 Ph. Perdis me tuis dictis. Cu. Immo servo et servatum volo 
' Nay, I'm saving you, and to save (you) is what I want.' This the Romans 
had interpreted as a participle, so we have Cist. 4. 2. 39 sunt qui volunt te 
conventam ; As. 120 si quid recte curatum velis ; Capt. 53 vos quod monitos 
voluerim : full inflection for gender and number. From this inflection the 
form received the interpretation of a perf. infin. pass., whence the perf. tense 
in the act. came also to be employed with volo in the sense of a present (cf. L. 
and Sh., s. v. volo I A. 3). 3 

IFor nnm with an indirect question in Plautus see Persa 78. 

2 It is noteworthy how uniformly Latin has developed its infinitives into participles. Thus, 
from aptus rei publicae gerendae the steps were aptus ad rem publicam gerendam, whence 
aptus ad regnum regendum, and so finally aptus regnando in place of an original 
aptus regnandae (cf. the author, Am. J. Phil. XV, p. 222, note). So Postgate has shown 
(CI. Rev. V 301) that daturum is for datu esum 'to be about to give,* esum being infin. and 
datu * supine ' ; from eum daturum there was an extension to earn daturam and eo s daturas. 
The illustrations in the text show that the infinitive in °tum ('supine') came also to be 
interpreted as a ptc. 

31 cannot agree with the theory of Howard, in the Harvard Studies, II, p. 119, that fecisse 
volo is a fut. pf. In the first place, we should expect facets volui; in the second place, the 
omission of esse with the passive forms is the rule of the language, and this is the only 
common use, for the active is rare. The employment of the active is practically limited to 
the official edict style (L. and Sh., s. v. volo I A. 3). An explanation presents itself from the 
consideration of the archaic nature of the idiom : at some Italic period before the rhotacistic 
change was completed, there must have been doublets like *amase\amare in popular use. 
Verrius Ftaccus and the archaist Festus preserved, as we know, pre-rhotacistic forms. In 
regard of a phrase like neve coniourase 7ielet (Sen. Cons, de Bacch.), who shall say that con- 
iourase is not ultimately an archaic ccniurare interpreted as a perf. infin. because of 
fuisse, modelled on esse according to what seems the most probable explanation (cf. V. 
Henry, Gr. Comp., §r6r)? By this assumption the spread of the fuisse type to other verbs 
is made easy. That the forms in the Sen. Cons, de Bacch. represent fut. pfs. I cannot 
agree. They are simple futs. Thus in ita exdeicendum censuere: nei quis eorum sacanal 
(i. e. bac°) kabuise velet. Sei ques esent, quei sibei deicerent necesus ese bacanal habere eeis 
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Vs. 627. Here the MSS read : DI INMORTALES SOCIO IUSSI ADMIRER (J), 
SCIO IUSSI etc. (BF), ocio IUSSI etc. (B 3 ). This was corrected by Brix to sicin 
iussi ad me ire. Goetz reads otiose adbitis (!). For the rest of the line the MSS 
read pedibus pulmu(o t ]Y)nes. Gray adopts a ' clever' conjecture of Palmer's : 
si Iovis iussu ad me iret pedibus, plumipes Qui perhibetur, prius venisset, 
quam tu advenisti mihi, who explains plumipes qui perhibetur as equal to 
MercuHus. We should then have to assume that the angry lover was ironical, 1 
for Mercury was storm-swift (cf. Vg. Aen. IV 241 rapido pariter cum flamine). 
Very far from a cogent parallel is Catull. 55. 27 Adde hue plumipedes volati- 
lesque, where no reference to Mercury can be fixed, and the use of the plural 
speaks against it. Prof. Palmer has, I suppose, brought to his support Stich. 
274 Mercurius, Iovis qui nuntius perhibetur, but I do not see how that makes 
for his position, particularly as plumipes is a very uncommon word (cited by 
L. and Sh. only for Cat. 55. 28). Here too we must stick by the MSS, in my 
opinion, and not correct, as Goetz does, following Brix, to pedibus plumbeis. 
Assuming either the conjectures of Goetz or Palmer as the original, then the 
scribes changed in every way to a lectio difficilior. I suggest, instead, the 
following: 

di inmortales | <te> otio | jussi ad | mirer<e> | 2 : pedibus pulmonis 
qui perhibetur prius venisset etc. 

In vs. 623 Stratippocles had said to his servant: adspecta et contempla 
<mulierem>. "Upon my soul," he now says, "I have bidden you (Epi- 
dicus) admire her at your leisure. 3 The snail-footed man in the story 

utei ad pr. urbanum venirent, * habuise ' velet is no more a fut. pf. than ' venirent ' ; again, in 
neve exstrad urbem sacra quisquam fecise velet, nisei pr. urbanum adieset, 'fecise velet' plays 
the role of a fut. to the fut. pf. in 'adieset' That this archaism was a bit of legal terminology 
is clear enough from a passage in Gellius, X 3. 3 uxor eius dixit se in balneis virilibus lavari 
velle . . . edixerunt ne quis in balneis lavisse vellet, where * lavisse vellet ' is as little fut. pf. as 
' lavari velle.' It is possible that the past tense lavisse has been attracted by the past tense 
vellet both here and in the Sen. Cons, de Bacch. We can see such an attraction in Liv. 24. 
16. 11 priusquam omnes iure libertatis aequassem, neminem nota strenui aut ignavi militis 
notasse volui. Here we can translate * I should have wished to have no one branded ' (= nota- 
turn habere). Besides the passages to be attributed to the archaic edict style (Liv. 29. 14. 8 ; 29. 
I 7* 3; 3 8 * «■ 9J T er. Hec. 563; Cato de Agr. V 4; Varro ap. Non., p. 394), Howard cites but 
few others until after Livy. In Livy 42. 11. 1 quibus credidisse malis 'such as one would be 
glad to believe,' I find a clean use of the tenses = si credideris gaudebis. So also Hor. A. P. 
347 (cf. in this sense Riemann, Synt. Lat., £154, rem. VI). At Liv. 32. 21. 32 quia PePercisse 
vobis volunt is a periphrasis for the pass, form quia vos servatos volunt, due to the intransitive 
nature of parcere and its lack of a ptc. Howard cites four passages from comedy (Ter. Ad. 
519; PI. Poen. 570; 1206; Rud. 662) for velim -f- pf. subj. as a 'periphrasis for the fut. pf.* 
Poen. 1206 is instructive : Nimiae voluptati st . . . Quod haruspex de ambabus dixit . . . velim 
de me aliquid dixerit. Dixerit unquestionably repeats dixit. Here we are on the border-line 
of the unreal and ideal. The wish is in the past; the wisher does not know the result: 'I 
hope he has said something about me.' This principle of explanation applies to the other 
passages which shade into the unreal more or less. 

1 My impression is that such irony as this would be is not a feature of Plautus's style. 

2 The indicated scansion is undeniably heavy ; perhaps we should read ad me ire, with Brix, 
te thus referring to the Danista. The actor possibly beat time with his foot, to prepare the 
audience for the rise and fall implied in pedibus pulmonis. 

3 For this use of otio for cum otio t I cannot cite another passage in Plautus, but he uses 
salute for cunt salute (cf. Brix on Men. 134). Comparable are the adverbs of manner iure 3 
ratione, silentio, and Phaedrus, I 24. 6 uses otio. 
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would have come sooner than you (the Danista)." The pulmo marinus (Gr. 
irheiifiav) seems to have been to Pliny (N. H. 9. 47. 71) something of the jelly- 
fish sort. 1 Now, a jelly-fish rises and falls with the wave, but his motion 
toward an object is illusory, like a hobby-horse's. A jelly-fish pace is a sort 
of superlative to a snail's pace. 2 According to my proposed reading, <tO 
was thus lost: TEOTIO, next TIOTIO, by dictation (?) CIOCIO. This was 
simplified by the loss of the no longer intelligible CI° in the class of MSS 
represented by J's reading s-ocio ; by the haplographic loss of CIO° in the 
class represented by B's s-cio, s- in both cases being taken up from "talks to 
make a sensible word. In admirer for admirere we are perhaps to see admire 
by haplography, and then adm-ir-eR by dittography. Note, however, below 
(p. 372) vider for the infin. videre. The corruption of i to e in pulmones may 
be palaeographic, or may have been a correction on the part of some arche- 
typal scribe. For the construction jubere aliquem c. subj. cf. Stich. 396 jube 
famulos rem divinam me apparent. 

Vs. 632. Gray (Ussing) reads: Tene cruminam: hue inde: <capit> St. 
<An tu nevis> etc. Goetz: Tene c: h. i.: St. Sapienter <mones> etc. 
Barring differences in the cast, the MSS agree substantially, and read 
Sapienter venis. The reading is right, I believe. Stratippocles says : ' you 
are wise to make terms' (i. e. not to haggle about terms) ; cf. Cic. Ver. 2. 3. 
146 ad tuam veniam condicionem ' I accept your terms.' 3 

I now pass to other corrections, in the main of smaller import. 

Vs. 7: Quod eo adsolet (MSS). Gray (Ussing) ad<di>solet, Goetz (Acida- 
lius) coadsolet. The language of comedy is highly elliptical, pace Ussing ; 
coadsolel is not a quotable Latin word, pace Goetz. Cf. Pers. 759 Ponite hie 
quae adsolent <sc. hie J>oni> (cf. Ter. Andr. 481), and the common Latin 
phrase ut adsolet. Eo is a terminal case with the ellipsed verb of the previous 
question, Quid ceterum <verbum addis>; cf. Rud. 1007. 

Vs. 35 : Sid quid \ ais <tii> . Read: S/d quid \ i{J)is | , with the MSS. 
Cf. conicit (Mil. 112), i. e. conjicit (?) in popular pronunciation. Note also 1st 
pers. dio, i. e. ajo. Is it not better to recognize ais than to insert tu ? 

Vs. 50. MSS : 

Ep. Vae misero mihi : male perdidit me. Th. quid istuc quidnam est. 

Goetz corrects to quid ais tu. Th. Quid est. I suggest to read as the MSS, 
but nam quid est. Cf. Ep., vs. 58 Nam quid ita? with Gray's note. 

Vs. 55 = 

Et is danista advenit una cum eo qui argentum petit. 

1 L. and Sh'., s. v. pulmo, read for our passage pulmon es * you are a fool.' This leaves qui 
perhibetur as surplusage, and is based on a misinterpretation of the passage cited from Pliny, 
who says that these animals are like vegetables, and have no senses. 

2 We must remember that Plautus was long before Pliny. Possibly pulmo in the sermo 
popularis was an occasional name for slugs, or snails, to which modern zoology has given the 
class name pulmonata. Why? Plato, Philebus 31 C, associates the nKevfiatv with the oyster. 

3 I can furnish no example of this ellipsis, but Men. 1160 suggests that the relation of veneo : 
venio may have been enough to justify it. Venibit uxor quoque etiam, si quis emptor venerit, 
where venerit might be taken in much the same way as I have taken venis above, but I do not 
insist (cf. Asin. 154). 
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Gray reads atque for qui, or else would read petat. Goetz reads with the MSS, 
and so would we, taking qui as the simple relative referring to is danista. 
Vs. 136: 

Hercle <qui> miserumst ingratum esse homini id quod facias bene. 

So Goetz. Omit qui and read with hiatus in pausa after esse. 

Vs. 204. Epidicus comes gasping up with mane! sine respirem. Brix 
suggests mane <dum>, and Gray mane <.s£r>. May we not imagine that 
Epidicus filled up the lacking short with a gasp instead? 

Vs. 251 sq.: 

Quia hodie adlatae tabellae sunt ad earn a Stratippocle : 
<eum> argentum sumpsisse apud Thebas ab danista fenore: 
id paratum <esse> et se ob earn rem id ferre. 

By this emendation vs. 252 is O. O. reporting the chitchat of the Meretrix, 
and vs. 25 3 O. O. reporting the contents of the letter. It were simpler to 
read vs. 251 argen | turn sum | psisse apud | Thebas | <se> ab da | nista j 
fenor | e. 
Vs. 254. MS : 

haec sic aiebat sic audivisse (B 1 audivi sese) se abse atque epistola. 

Goetz: . . . audivisse ex eapse atque epistola. Gray (Ussing): se audivisse ex 
eapse <adlata> epistula. I propose sic audivisse se abs eat (i. e. -d) epistola. 
The difficulties in this reading are that abs before vowels seems not known in 
Plautus. Neue Formenlehre, II 3 , p. 830, explains away inscription instances, 
e. g. " Unrichtig ist auch abs iis fUr ab ieis, Corp. Inscr. Lat. Col. I. Z 5." 
Now, abs is not a historical form of the preposition, but one developed on 
Latin ground by abstraction from verbs, e. g. ab-stulit, interpreted as abs-tulit? 
But the Romans used side by side abs te and a te, Cicero using first abs te, later 
a te. The preference for abs te in the sermo papillaris of Plautus's comedies 
doubtless arose from the confusion of ad te and a te in rapid utterance. The 
form ab-s was helped into being with nouns by exf but, save in the phrase abs 
te (tuo tuis etc.), Plautus seems to use it only with terra (Trin. 947), chorago 
(Pers. 159, but a chorago Trin. 858); he further has abs qua (Menaech. 345) 
and in Terence abs quivis is found (Ad. 254). From abs qua to abs ea is not a 
long step. If the archetype had absead when this was divided ab se ad(t), the 
passage of at into atque was most easy. 

Vs. 283 : Vive sapis, Et placet (B). Goetz : sane sapit. Gray (Ussing) : tu 
ne sapis. I suggest vi ne sapis = ' You are, I trow, mighty wise.' Plautus has 
amoris vi (Merc. 58) and vi Veneris victus (Trin. 657). We can thence infer 
vis sapientiae and vi sapis. Note also vs. 289 sapit pleno pectore. 

Vs. 341 : 

Pro di inmortales mi hunc diem <ut> dedistis luculentum. 

iCf. Brix, Trin.*, p. 15, and Fowler[-Brix], Men., p. n. 

2 Cf. the author in Am. J. Phii. XIII, p. 466, and note in addition that su-stulit is o! 
precisely the same reduplicative type, so far as the consonants go, as si-sto. 
3 This is sufficient alone to the creation of the form. 
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Ut is inserted by Guyet. Not necessary ; hunc is predicative = a splendid day 
is this you have given me. 
Vs. 351: 

peratum (B,par° J) ductare, at ego follitira ductitabo. 

The correction of Camerarius to peratim seems everyway right. Read ductare, 
at with hiatus inpausa (cf. supra, p. 364). 
Vs. 411 sq.: 

ut ille fidicinam 
<Facete> fecit nescire esse emptam tibi: 
Ita ridibundam etc. 

Facete is Goetz's emendation. In view, however, of the fact that J reads 
Illam ridibundam, I suggest that the original state of the MSS was illam fecit 
nescire esse emptam tibi, with hiatus in pausa after nescire. For ille — illam cf. 
Ep. 250 Ibi ilia interrogavit illam etc. 

Vs. 438 : virtute belli armatus promerui etc. Gray, following Ribbeck, reads 
animatus. Geppert ornatus. Goetz has for once retained the MS reading. 
Why change it ? 

Vs. 712: Per. Tu meruisti? Ep. Visse intro. B and Goetz; but J reads 
iusse. I suggest that we should read Ep. I, visse intro ; cf. Bacch. 901 ,' I, vise. 

I now turn to certain corrections that have been made for purely metrical 
considerations, though the last group was not entirely exclusive of such. 
Vss. 46-7 : 

Nam certo prhisquam hinc ad legionem abiit domo, 
Ipse mandavit mihi ab lenone ut fidicina etc. 

Goetz in his edition inserts after hinc <in Thebas>, and (following Ribbeck) 
<interim> after mihi. The MSS make very good senarii read as I have 
accented the verses. Vs. 45 is a trochaic septenarius. The excited questions 
of vs. 45 suit well with that metre ; vss. 46-7 are plain narrative. These 
three verses are thrown in near the end of a group of iambic octonarii. Why 
not? Cf. Capt. 200-2, three senarii in a group of iambic octonarii, and Amph. 
1068, a trochaic septenarius preceded and followed by iambic octonarii ; Capt. 

*I ask whether vise is used anywhere, with a terminal phrase, without an i in the con- 
text. At Capt. 894 B 1 seems to read vos e and E reads vis erat, B 2 reads vise ad portum 
etc. We might read * vise j ad por \ turn Hhg. Facer \ c cer [ tumst: tu Intus \ cura etc. 
(For yacere cf. supra, p. 364.) Or we may read vise, i ad portum etc.; cf. Miles 301 Visse, 
abi intro, and perhaps vise ad me intro, Mil. 520, should be me <z> intro; cf. True. 197 
i intro, amabo. Vise illam. At Rudens 567 A reads ESTVTESSE where there is some doubt 
of the dotted letters. B, C, D read est vise, and Bothe's reconstruction of es : i, vise seems 
almost certain, especially as the VTES of A might be VEIS. There remains only Most. 793. 
A reads Quidnumvis uisaspecta tuo etc. B 2 CD Quid nunc ? Vise specta tuo, but B 1 Vis 
espectatuo. I suggest that we read Quid num vis Tr. I specta tuo etc. Or perhaps Quid- 
nam. Quid num is perhaps for Num quid (cf. Gray's note on nam quid= quid nam, Ep. 58). 
The dittography visvis of unrubricated MSS like A is of easy explanation. In B 2 CD 
there is a wrong division and the common palaeographic confusion of E and I; in the 
ASPECTA of A we are to see a variant of E-SP°, a correction due to the pair ascende re ]| 
escend perhaps, or in prototypes of A there were the variants ISP°and IASP°. Note in 
the next verse age i duce me. 
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525 is a senarius preceded by nine iambic octonarii and followed by seven 
trochaic septenarii} 
Vs. 306 : 

Nullum esse opinor ego agrum in <omni> agro<d> At'tico. 

Read ego with hiatus inpausa, and omit <omm>. 
Vs. 325 : 

Nullam tibi esse in illo copiam St. Interii hercle ego <oppido>. 

So Goetz, completing the trochaic septenarius. I propose, if we must complete 
the vs., equidem after hercle (cf. Men. 504), reading cdpidm, with hiatus and 
syllaba anceps inpausa (cf. Brix, Trin. 4 , p. 21). The loss of equidem may have 
been due to tachygraphy of quidem. The loss of equidem after ego seems more 
probable than the loss of oppido. 
Vs. 333 : 

Vae tibi <iners> muricide homo! Ch. Qui tibi lubet mihi male loqui. 

Read without iners, as a trochaic septenarius. See just above, vss. 46—7, for 
examples of such treatment. One would expect an interjection like vae to be 
accented. 2 

Vss. 333-6 may be read, however, as trochaic septenarii thus : 

Vae tibi | muri | cide ho | mo | qui | tibi lu | bet mihi | male lo | qui. 
Quippe tu I me aliquid | aliquo | modo f ali | cunde ab | aliqui | bus bla | tis. 
Quod nus I quam <nun | quam>st s neque | ego <qu>id<em> | inmit | to 

in<du>*au | res me | as 
Nee mihi | plus ad | iumen | tidas | quam illequi | numquameti | am na | tust. 

I now pass to the examination of omissions, sometimes due to confusion of 
vocatives of the characters with the rubric of the MSS, a category again not 
exclusive. 

1 So Fleckeisen ; Brix differs, but not materially. 

2 This accords with Plautine usage. Vae is initial in line and accented 13 times, initial in 
sentence and accented 25 times. It elides only twice, and then in the phrase vae aetati tuae 
(Capt. 885, Stich. 594). In Pseud. 1317 Vae victis in a lyric measure should possibly be 
differently accented, and C leaves a space after (?) ae. Rudens 375 reads Vae capiti atque 
aetati tuae, but B has a space of five letters after vae, a possible sign of corruption in the text. 
The text goes on, Tuo mea Ampelisca. Possibly vae represents a Gr. <#>eu in the original, and 
made a line by itself (cf. eko supra, p. 363), followed by < 7Vo> capiti etc. In Poen. 783 
vae v6strae aetati. Id quidem <nunc in> mundost tuae, the text is corrupt, or at least does 
not scan according to received principles. If we read vae ( L/ ) vostrae aetati. Id quidem 
mundo<d> est tuae, we should have another instance of quasi-extra-metrical interjection. 
At Miles 1078 Kt pueri an | nos oc | tin gen | tos vi | vont. Va£ | tibi | nuga | tor, I treat the 
first foot as a cretic (for at least Cretic words occur in the first foot, cf. Klotz, 1. c, p. 62, and 
the reading pver for puer is like quattvor, Brix, Trinummus*, p. 21), and thus vae falls under 
the accent. 

a W. W. in Lit. Centr.-Blatt, 1879, No. 11. 

4 For indu \ endo see Neue Formenlehre, II 3 , pp. 907-8. This archaism survives in Ennius, 
Lucilius, Lucretius. Indu was doubtless dead in the sernto popularis, but Plautus may have 
allowed himself to use it in combination with aures, because of indaudisse (Merc. 944). Cf. 
Brix to Miles, vs. 213, who cites eight instances of this verb, and note indipiscor (Brix, Trin. 4 , 
224). 
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Vs. 62. Above this vs. Goetz prints an omission. The MSS read 

ita voltum tuom (61) 
Videor vider 1 conmeruisse hie me absente in te aliquid mali (62). 

Gray reads ut voltum tuom \ Video, videre. Goetz reads videor videre etc., after 
an 'out.' In vss. 59-60: plus scire satiust quam loqui | Servom hominem : ea 
sapientiast, Epidicus has been showing an unwonted prudence. Thesprio 
replies in 61 : ... trepidas Epidice. He then asks, after noticing some scar (?) 
on Epidicus: ita<n> voltum tuom Videor vider<e> conmeruisse etc.; here 
voltum is subject of conmeruisse: 'do I seem to see that your face has brought 
some trouble on you ?' — a rather humorous way to put it. In restoring ita<n> 
the assumption of a falling out of N in the group ANV is not hard, or perhaps 
we should assume A - V. 
Vs. 116: 

Si hercle haberem <pollicerer>. Str. Nam quid te igitur rettulit 
Beneficum esse oratione, si ad rem auxilium emortuomst. 

Goetz, who adopts Muller's emendation of pollicerer, a very good one, as 
emendations go (cf. e. g. vs. 331, where the same speaker says: Si hercle 
habeam, pollicerer lubens), tells us: "InB STRATIPPOCES post haberem 
scriptum est a rubricatore, quod lacunae esse signum videtur." Why not read 
the name Stratippocles in the text with aposiopesis, thus: Ch. Si hercle 
haberem Stratippocles — , followed by St. 2 Nam quid etc. 

Vs. 186: Sed eccum ! ipsum! ante aedis conspicor <erum meum atque> 
Apoecide<m>. Acidalius is responsible for the addition. Instead I would 
supply cum after conspicor, lost (as com ?) by haplography with °cor ; and I would 
also read anli<d> , 3 and to recognize a startled whispering enunciation allowing 
hiatus in pausa with e'ecum! ipsum! Thus : sed ec | cum ip | sum an | tid ae | 
dis con I spicor | cum Apoe | cide. By the loss of cum, Apoecide was taken for 
a rubric, and a space allowed (still represented in B, cf. infra, vs. 206) for 
the supposed speech. Instead, qualis volo vetulos duo (vs. 187) should be 
recognized as an iambic dimeter? not a fragment of an octonarius. 

Vs. 190. Before this vs. Goetz indicates two 'outs' — one for R. Muller and 
one for himself. It is well known that stage versions differ from authors' 
versions, and one dare not be dogmatic in regard of ' outs,' but everything 
necessary for sense and syntax is 'in' here. In sc. 1 the two old men have 
been discussing a second marriage for Periphanes. At sc. 2 Epidicus comes 
■up and sees them, and addresses the audience ; the old men continue to talk, 
but not necessarily to the audience. Periphanes had said at vs. 173 Revereor 
filium, and the last word of their talk in sc. 1 was maritast (vs. 180). When 

1T .n Merc. 282 the MSS dicere numquid has been interpreted by Sonnenschein (Trans. Am. 
Ph. Ass. 1893, p. 14) as dicer' . Thus vider \ videre (the latter an impv. form in Latin) is 
comparable to due || duce . Why not read our verse thus : 

vide6r | vider' J conmerv | isse hie |; med abs | ente in | te aliquid | mali. 

2 Or possibly Ep. in an aside (?). 

3 Antid was alive to Plautus in antidea, antidhac and in the compound antidire (8 times in 
Plautus; cf. Brix, Trin., vs. 546). That anti<Cd> grew out of prod seems clear, just as 
poste \post is an affection from ante. 

*Cf. Gleditsch in Iw. Muller's Handbuch, IP, p. 829. 
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they can be heard again after Epidicus's speech, Apoecides says : Continue ut 
maritus fiat. We can hardly imagine, however, that the talk of the old men 
began to be heard here where ut has no regimen. B has a space (personae 
spatium, Goetz) before contintw. We shall see presently (vs. 206) that if words 
get out of their place in the line in B, a blank is left for them, and an arche- 
type may well have made some confusion with its short iambic dimeter (vs. 
189). Into this personae spatium I propose to put <Fac> con | tinvo ut 
ma I ritus | fiat. 
Vs. 206 : 

Apoecides. Scit factum 

Ep. (space of 14 letters) ego ita factum esse dico. 

Such is the state of things in B. In J we have sic factum, and in F sic factum 
est. I suggest that vs. 206 originally ended with Quid est? ; thus there was 
liability to confusion with the rubric. The rubricator in B wrote names 
within the lines with black ink, and the rubric takes a variety of abbre- 
viations (cf. Goetz, Praef., p. xiii). Who shall say that APOEQVIDEST did 
not give rise to the Apoecides of B? I suggest Ap. <Quid est? | (207) Quis> 
scit factum? Note that B having misplaced <Quis> scit factum, left a space 
in the next verse (cf. supra, vss. 186, 190). 

Vs. 267 : Ep. Continuo arbitretur uxor tuo gnato etc. Before this vs. Goetz 
puts an 'out': "videntur quaedam intercidisse quae ad verborum contextual 
vix abesse possunt." Continuo is most frequently apodotic in Plautus (but cf. 
Epid., vs. 360 continuo hie ero) ; even here the apodotic force may be intended 
to be conveyed, and from continuo we may infer a protactic ' Well, if I must 
speak,' an idea conveyed easily by a gesture, or the tone of the voice, and not 
requiring the assumption of an ' out.' 

Vss. 444-7. These four verses have been transferred by Goetz from their 
place in the MSS, 431-4. Acidalius had put them after vs. 455. I believe we 
should adhere to the MSS. I construe stultitiast (vs. 444) on the analogy of 
longum est. In vs. 430 Periphanes says : ' my son would have had the laugh 
on me <by getting the girl>.' He goes on: 'I should have been a fool to 
blame him for it, for I was up to that sort of thing myself when I was a 
soldier' ; then he adds, with an irrelevance not unlike Plautus : pugnis memo- 
randis meis Eradicabam hominum aureis. Precisely the same line of reflec- 
tion turns up at vs. 390 sq. The words pugnis memorandis etc. are so pat 
where Goetz puts them that I cannot imagine that a scribe could have inten- 
tionally changed them, and there seems no occasion for change by homoiote- 
leuton. In their MS place they serve as a deft transition to vss. 431-2, where 
Periphanes turns and sees the swaggering soldier. Repellant is Mi (vs. 444) 
after tuas (vs. 441), to Goetz's arrangement of the lines. 

Vs. 578. Here an 'out' seems to be justified by A, for two lines' space is 
left ; so Goetz reads, vs. 577 sq.: 

Scio quid erres : quia vestitum atque ornatum immutabilem 

habet haec . . . 

. . . Ph. aliter catuli longe olent aliter suis. 

B leaves a space of 2-3 letters after catuli. If the MSS before A had a 
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rubric, the confusion may have arisen in this way, reading: habet haec miilier. 
MULDER: aliter catuli <aliis> olcnt, aliter suis = ' the young smell differ- 
ently to different people, and still differently .to their mothers (suis)' i. e. 'the 
mother knows.' For catuli = 'children' cf. haec canes (Trin. 172, Poen. 1236) 
= hie homo, ego. If in a rubricated MS the first mulier fell out by haplography, 
and the chain of succession to A passed through a non-rubricated MS, 2 the 
gap (cf. supra, vs. 206, for B's treatment) may have come to be the full line in A, 
whereas B, etc., may represent the real state of things better, as in Stichus, 
vs. 511 (cf. Fennell, p. xix). 

I note now a place where Gray seems to me to have gone wrong in his 
individual comment. In vs. 35 Stratippocles had lost his arms. Epidicus 
cries ' Dreadful.' Thesprio replies : ' It's happened before ; it will be an 
honor to him, as it has been to others before.' In this Gray sees a political 
allusion. Instead, the element of literary parody is specially strong in the 
Epidicus. Stratippocles' arms have just been likened to those Thetis brought 
to Achilles. In vs. 490 an allusion has been made to Iphigeneia at Aulis ; 
here, just after the Homeric touch I would see a reference to Archilochus and 
his elegiac poem on his abandoned shield. 3 

I observe that the foregoing notes on Plautus proceed from the extreme, 
conservative standpoint that the MSS are a better guide than metrical 
theories, and as between a violation of metrical norms and text correction 
that would be improbable in a prose author, I have preferred the latter 
alternative. I have doubtless gone too far myself in this direction. 

Washington and Leb University,* EdWIN W. Fay. 

Lexington, Va. 



An Avesta Grammar in Comparison with Sanskrit. By A. V. WILLIAMS 
JACKSON. Part I. Phonology, Inflection, Word-Formation, with an 
Introduction on the Avesta. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1892. 

Avesta Reader. First Series, Easier Texts, Notes and Vocabulary. By A. V. 
Williams Jackson. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1893. 

Science is of the world, and its followers know no national boundaries. 
The best product is sought, of whatever origin. Yet to us who so often look 
beyond the Atlantic for the best thing on a given subject, it cannot but be 
gratifying when we can say " in this case the work acknowledged to be the 
best is written in English and by an American." We have long had this 
undisputed satisfaction in the case of the Sanskrit Grammar, the loss of the 
author of which is so universally mourned. While not claiming that Jackson's 
Avesta Grammar is a great work in the sense in which this is true of Whitney's 
Sanskrit Grammar, we may be confident that it is destined to take its place as 

1 So B rubricates Philippa. 

'-A is itself spaced, but not rubricated. 

3 No. 5 in Pomtow's Lyrici Graeci=Bergk 6. 

*My colleagues in America will understand the impossibility of my commanding the 
periodical literature without larger library facilities than 1 now enjoy. I am under obligations 
for references to periodicals to Professor Warren, of Johns Hopkins, who is at once et magister 
et amicus. 



